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HARVEY AND THE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION OF 
HIS BOOK ‘‘DE MOTU CORDIS ET SANGUINIS HOMINIS,’’ 
BY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON* 


By Francis R. Packarp, M.D., PHILADELPHIA 


The anniversaries of the births or deaths of famous men are the 
frequent occasions of celebrations in their honor but the celebration 
of the date of publication of a book is not so frequent if we except 
the publication of anniversary editions. In 1923 the Tercentenary 
of the publication of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s works was 
marked by several ceremonial occasions in England and elsewhere 
and by the publication of a number of books bearing on Shakespeare 
and his works. We believe that William Harvey’s book is the first 
medical work to be thus honored and it was most appropriate that 
the greatest function in its honor should be organized and held in 
the Hall of the Royal College of Physicians of London, of which 
he was not only one of the most illustrious Fellows but also one 
of the greatest benefactors. 

It is not necessary on the present occasion to dwell at any length 
on Harvey’s life and achievements. The careers of few medical men 
have been so fully studied. He has been at least referred to and gen- 
erally spoken upon at length in the annual oration which bears his 
name for over two hundred years and in the majority of these ora- 
tions the speaker has sought to bring some light to bear upon Harvey’s 
character, life or work. His Life by Sir D’Arey Power, in the ‘‘ Mas- 
ters of Medicine’’ series is not only one of the best sources of in- 
formation concerning Harvey but also one of the most delightful 
of biographies. With it we may place Dr. J. G. Curtis’ essay entitled 
‘‘Harvey’s Views on the Circulation,’’ edited by E. L. Lee. 

Harvey was born at Folkestone in 1578, and was therefore fifty 
years old when his great work was published. He received his pre- 
liminary education at the King’s School at Canterbury, and after 
graduating in Arts at Cambridge in 1597 passed four years studying 
medicine in the University of Padua, then at the apogee of its fame, 
having among its teachers Fabricius ab Aquapendente and Casserius, 
whose names are yet familiar in anatomical nomenclature. From 
Padua he received the degree of M.D. but on returning to England 
sought and obtained the same degree from his old alma mater Cam- 
bridge. In 1607 Harvey became a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and eight years later he was appointed 


*An address delivered before the Medical Library Association, September, 1928. 
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by it to deliver the Lumleian lectures. This lectureship had been 
endowed by Lord Lumley and Dr. Caldwall, a former president of 
the College of Physicians, in 1581. The lecturer was elected for 
life and received a salary equal to that paid to the Regius Professors 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The lectures were given twice a week on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Each lecture lasted one hour, of which 
three quarters were to be devoted to reading in Latin, and the re- 
maining quarter in English. The lectures were arranged in cycles 
and a complete course took six years for its completion. The original 
notes of Harvey’s first course of lectures on anatomy in his own hand- 
writing are preserved in the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum. They had been in the collection of Sir Hans Sloane. The 
manuscript has had a curious history. For some years it was known 
to be in the Museum and was frequently studied. It then mysteri- 
ously disappeared and for many years was given up as lost. In 1876 
it was found among some duplicate books which the Museum was 
going to sell. A fac-simile of the Notes was published in 1886 and 
the original can, of course, be seen in the British Museum. The 
notes are written on both sides of the paper and the leaves are so 
arranged that additional pages can be inserted. They are bound in 
leather. As Sir D’Arey Power says, ‘‘ Harvey wrote so badly and 
the notes are so full of abbreviations, interlineations, and alterations, 
as to render them useless to anyone but the author.’’ Harvey prob- 
ably began his lectures on the surgical part of his course in August, 
1615, shortly after his appointment but his first anatomical lectures 
were not given until April, 1616. I will quote but one passage which 
will suffice to show that at that time, twelve years before the pub- 
lication of the De Motu Cordis, he had already conceived his great 
idea of the circulation of the blood: 


‘‘Tt is plain from the structure of the heart that the blood is 
passed continuously through the lungs to the aorta as by the two 
clacks of a water bellows to raise water. 

“It.is shown by the application of a ligature that the passage 
of the blood is from the arteries into the veins. 

‘*Whencee it follows that the movement of the blood is constantly 
in a cirele, and is brought about by the beat of the heart.’’* 


In his address to the President and Fellows of the College of 
Physicians which precedes the text of the De Motu Cordis, Harvey 
says, ‘‘I did open many times before, worthy Mr. Doctor, my opinion 
concerning the motion and use of the heart and Circulation of the 
blood new in my lectures, but being confirm’d by ocular demonstra- 
tion for nine years and more in your sight, evidenced by reasons 
and arguments, freed from the objections of the most learned and 
skilful Anatomists, desired by some, and most earnestly required by 


' *It is interesting to note that these lectures were first delivered by Harvey, Tuesday. 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 16, 17 and 1%, 1616. On the following Tuesday, April 
23, Shakespeare died. 
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others, we have at last set it out to view in this little Book, which, 
unless it were pass’d through your hands, I could hardly hope that 
it would come abroad entire and safe, since I can call most of you, 
being worthy of credit, as witnesses of those observations from which 
I gather proof or confute error, who saw many of my Dissections, 
and in the ocular demonstrations of these things which I here assert 
to the senses were used to stand by and assist me.’’ In this connec- 
tion it is worthy of note that though we know that Harvey’s work 
awoke great opposition, never the less none of his colleagues in the 
Royal College of Physicians came out openly against him, notwith- 
standing the statement made many years later by Harvey himself 
‘*that no man over the age of forty accepted it.’’ Aubrey, the famous 
but not too reliable gossip of his time wrote that his practice fell off 
mightily as it was ‘‘believed by the vulgar that he was crackbrained, 
and all the physicians were against him’’. He was also nicknamed 
the ‘‘Cireulator’’, the word being used in its old Latin sense signify- 
ing a quack. James Primrose, his most malignant English opponent, 
was examined by Harvey when an “‘Elect’’ of the College, and re- 
ceived his approval for a license to practice medicine. There is no 
reason to think that he attended Harvey’s lectures. 

Although Harvey retired from active practice in 1648 he con- 
tinued to deliver the Lumleian lectures until 1656, when he resigned. 

Harvey was much loved and honored by the Fellows of the Col- 
lege. At various times he was elected Censor, Elect, and Treasurer 
of the College and in 1654 the Fellows chose him to be their President, 
but he declined the office on the plea of age and ill-health. In his 
turn he was a most generous benefactor to the College. In 1651 he 
offered to erect a building to serve the College as a museum and 
library. When this building was completed in 1653, Harvey enter- 
tained the President and Fellows at a splendid entertainment, at 
the conelusion of which he turned over to the College the title deeds 
of his gift. This building was destroyed in the Great Fire in 1666. 

Ilarvey’s life was a busy one. He was physician to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Physician-in-Ordinary to Charles the First, and 
had at one time a very large and fashionable practice, which is, as 
stated above, said to have fallen off considerably after the publication 
of the De Motu Cordis. Charles the First seems to have been very 
fond of him. In 1629 the King commanded Harvey to accompany 
the Duke of Lennox on his travels on the Continent, a duty which 
kept him out of England for several years. In 1654 occurred the 
famous case of ‘‘the Lancashire witches,’’ some poor old women who 
were charged by a boy with the dreadful crime of witcheraft. The 
King taking cognizance of the case ordered that nothing should be 
done to them until they had been examined by Dr. Harvey. The 
latter reported that there was nothing abnormal about them of a 
supernatural nature and they were accordingly pardoned. 

Again by order of the King Harvey examined the body of 
Thomas Parr, who was said to have died at the age of 152 years. 
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When Charles went to Scotland at the commencement of the troubles 
which were to culminate in the Civil War, Harvey accompanied him. 
In 1643 Harvey was in Oxford whither Charles had moved his Court, 
and in that year he ceased to be physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, probably losing the position because of his loyalty to the King. 
While the Court remained at Oxford Harvey, in 1645, was elected 
Warden of Merton College, in the place of Sir Nicholas Brent, who 
had gone over to the Parliamentarians. Harvey only held the office 
for about a year as at the end of that time the Roundheads 
captured the city and Brent was reinstated. 

After this brief Oxford episode Harvey returned to London. He 
was now an old man, and suffered severely from gout. His house in 
Whitehall had been pillaged by the Parliamentarians and his friends 
among the loyalists were driven away or dead. Harvey spent his 
remaining years at the houses of his brothers Eliab and Daniel. Sir 
D’Arcy Power gives the following notes in the handwriting of Dr. 
Heberden which are among the manuscripts of the College of Phy- 
sicians of London. 

‘1761, May 29th—Mrs. Harvey (great-niece to Dr. Harvey) told 
me that the Doctor lived at his brother’s at Roehampton the latter 
part of his life. That he used to walk out in a morning, combing 
his hair in the fields. 

‘‘That he was humoursome and would sit down exactly at the 
time appointed for dinner whether the company was come or not. 
That his salt-cellar was always filled with sugar which he used to eat 
instead of salt.’’ 

‘‘That if the gout was very painful to him in the night he would 
rise, and put his feet into cold water.’’ 

‘* At his brother Daniel’s house at Coombe in Surrey he had some 
caves made on the grounds in which he used to sit and meditate.’’ 

One of the pleasantest pictures of Harvey in his old age is given 
by Dr. George Ent in the ‘‘Epistle’’ preceding Harvey’s book ‘‘De 
Generatione Animalibus.’’ 

Harvey’s personal appearance is well known to us by several 
portraits. 

He is said to have been below medium stature, with swarthy com- 
plexion and very black hair. His eyes were very black, with a piere- 
ing glance, his manner and actions quick and vivacious, and he wore 
a small dagger which he was wont to toy with when he talked. 

Harvey died on June 3, 1657, aged seventy-nine years. His 
body, according to a peculiar custom of the Harvey family was ‘‘lapt 
in lead,’’ and not placed in a coffin. It was laid in the family vault 
under a chapel which Eliab Harvey had built on the side of the 
church at Hempstead, a village about seven miles from Saffron 
Walden. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson visited the church in 1847 
and was shocked to find that the vault had fallen into disrepair 
and that the leaden case containing Harvey’s body had been much 
damaged by the weather and by mischievous boys. In 1882 the tower 
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of the church fell down. This led to a further examination of the 
Harvey vault. The College of Physicians of London took the mat- 
ter up and a marble sarcophagus was erected in the chapel imme- 
diately above the vault to which the leaden case enclosing Harvey’s 
remains was solemnly transferred on St. Luke’s Day, 1883. At pres- 
ent efforts are being made by the College of Physicians of London 
to raise funds to repair the ruined tower and the Harvey family 
vault. When I visited the place a few months ago it was in a most 
deplorable condition and it is to be earnestly hoped that the necessary 
money to fix it up can be procured. 

The Celebration of the Tercentenary of the De Motu Cordis was 
officially opened on Monday, May 14, when the Delegates were re- 
ceived by the King at Buckingham Palace. The ceremony was brief 
but impressive. Sir John Rose Bradford, the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, read an address to which the King replied, and 
then each Delegate in turn was presented to his Majesty, and received 
a cordial handshake. 

In the afternoon Sir John Rose Bradford received the Delegates 
officially in the Hall of the College. All those attending wore their 
academic robes and these in their multiple variety of fashion and 
color lent a picturesque brillianey to the scene which relieved the 
academic soberness of the occasion. The President of the College, 
bearing the caduceus which is his official symbol and preceded by the 
beadle carrying a great mace, seated himself in the presidential chair 
and the Delegates were presented to him, each one’s name being 
loudly announced as he advanced to present the address of con- 
gratulation to the College from the institution which he represented. 
Some Honorary Fellowships in the College were then conferred, after 
which Professor Keibel, of Berlin, Professor Chauffard, of Paris and 
Sir Charles Sherrington read eulogies of Harvey, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The evening was marked by a delightful dinner given to the Dele- 
gates by the Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers in their splendid Hall, and by an ‘‘ At Home’’ at Lady Brad- 
ford’s. 

On Tuesday morning, May 15, a most interesting series of demon- 
strations showing the mechanism of the circulation were given at 
University College by various members of the staff, and a film, pre- 
pared by Sir Thomas Lewis and Dr. H. H. Dale, was exhibited illus- 
trating the experiments performed by Harvey by which he was able 
to prove his theory of the circulation of the blood. This most 
beautiful moving picture was greatly appreciated by all who were 
privileged to see it and the hope was generally expressed that an 
arrangement might be brought about by which it would be rendered 
available for teaching purposes to other institutions. Only the hands 
of the experimenter were visible in the picture as he proceeded to 
lay bare the veins and arteries and the heart of various animals 
and then show by ligation and pressure the course of the blood and 
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the nature of the movements of the heart. One felt that one was 
actually watching Harvey himself in his great investigation. After 
this interesting moving picture there was a delightful luncheon 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. There in the beautiful great hall, 
surrounded by a splendid array of portraits of former governors and 
members of the staff of the Hospital the guests listened to a most 
admirable address by Sir Wilmot Hlerringham, on Harvey’s connec- 
tion with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In 1608 Harvey received the reversion to the position of Physi- 
cian to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, that is to say was elected by the 
Governors to succeed to that position whenever it should be vacated 
by Dr. Wilkinson, who was the physician to the Hospital. In the 
meantime he acted as his substitute in case of his being unable for 
any cause, such as sickness or absence, to perform his duties. Dr. 
Wilkinson died in the summer of 1609 and Harvey was appointed 
Physician to the Hospital on October 14th of the same year. The 
position carried with it a stipend of twenty-five pounds a year and 
an official residence in West Smithfields for which the holder paid 
a rent to the Governors of the Hospital. Dr. Harvey did not occupy 
the property, probably because his own house was in Ludgate near 
the Hospital; the Governors in lieu thereof increased his salary to 
233 6s. 8d. 

As an indication of the closeness of Harvey’s relation with King 
Charles I we find that on October 15, 1633, the Governors passed the 
following resolution : 


‘And forasmuch as Dr. Harvey, the now physician to this hos- 
pital, is also chosen to be physician to his Majesty, and (is) thereby 
tied to daily service and attendance on his Majesty. 

‘*It hath been thought fit and so ordered, that there shall be for 
this present occasion two physicians for this hospital. And that Dr. 
Andrewes, physician in reversion, be now admitted to be also an 
immediate physician to this hospital. And to have the salary or yearly 
fee of £33 6s. 8d. for his pains henceforth during the pleasure of 
this court. 

‘“And this court, for the long service of the said Dr. Harvey 
to this hospital, and in consideration that he is physician to his 
Majesty do give and allow him leave and liberty to dispose of him- 
self and time, and to visit the poor no oftener than he in his disere- 
tion shall think fit.’’* 

From the above we may see that the Court of Governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital had a due appreciation of the services ren- 
dered to the Hospital by its great physician. Sir D’Arey Power 
also quotes a number of orders or articles presented to the Court 
of Governors on the same day by Dr. Harvey in which are several 
directed towards holding the surgeons to the Hospital in due sub- 
ordination to the physicians, a point about which Harvey was evi- 


*D’Arcy Power, William Harvey. P. 97 
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dently much concerned. These regulations suggested by Harvey were 
adopted by the Court. 

As beforementioned in 1643 Harvey lost or gave up his position 
as Physician to St. Bartholomew’s, because the Commonwealth party 
was in control of affairs in London and he was absent at Oxford with 
the King. 

In the afternoon there was a reception at the College of Phy- 
sicians at which the rich collection of its treasures were displayed. 
Among those of special interest were a number of relating to Harvey. 
They included many of the early, rare editions of his works, among 
them the first edition of the De Motu Cordis printed at Frankfurt 
in 1628, a series of eleven autograph letters of Harvey addressed to 
Lord Fielding, written during his travels with Lord Arundel.* 

The famous portrait of Harvey by Cornelius Jansen, Harvey’s 
diploma from the University of Padua, bearing the signature of 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, and the ebony pointer used by Harvey 
in demonstrating his lectures. There were a number of interesting 
objects associated with the College itself, such as panelling removed 
from the walls of the old home of the College in Warwick Lane, dat- 
ing from 1674, when it was presented by Dr. Baldwin Hamey; a stone 
bearing the Arms of the College which was removed from Linacre’s 
house in Knightrider Street, where it was let into the wall of the 
house with the arms carved upon it. It may be recalled that Linacre 
was the founder and first president of the College, and during its 
earlier years its meetings were held in his house. Among the most 
cherished relies is the famous ‘‘Gold-headed Cane’’, which after be- 
ing successively in the possession of Drs. Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, 
Piteairn and Matthew Baillie, was presented by the latter’s widow 
to Sir Henry Halford, who in turn gave it to the College. The Arms 
of its former owners are engraved upon it. Its imaginary history is 
familiar to us all in the fascinating pages in which its supposed auto- 
biography was written by William Maemichael. The silver-gilt Mace, 
presented to the College in 1683, which is carried before the President 
of the College on all official occasions, was presented to the College by 
Dr. John Lawson in 1683. 

Side by side on a cushion with the silver-gilt Mace, lay the 
Caduceus, a silver wand, designed by Dr. Caius about 1556, and ear- 
ried by the President himself when acting in his official capacity. 

Among its manuscripts the College exhibited the first book of its 
Statutes, and the first book of the Annals of the College in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Caius; the Signature Book of the Fellows dating from 
1647 ; Sydenham’s Notebook in his own handwriting; a manuscript of 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ probably the third in point of time, 
and the ‘‘Wilton Abbey Psalter,’’ written about 1250. 

The College is rich in incunabula, not all of them strictly med- 
ical. Thus it has the Nuremberg Bible of 1475, and two others 


*These letters have recently been studied and described by Sir D’Arcy Power, Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1916, vol. X, Section of the History of Medicine. 
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printed respectively in 1480 and 1485, Caxton’s ‘‘Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,’’ and the first printed edition of Homer. 

The walls of the College are adorned by a wonderful collection 
of portraits, many of them by famous artists. We can only single 
out a few for particular mention, such as Dr. Thomas Wharton, by 
Van Dyck; Dr. Richard Warren, by Gainsborough; Drs. Matthew 
Baillie and David Pitcairn, by J. Hoppner; Dr. William Pitcairn, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; Sir Samuel Garth, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
Edward Jenner, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and King Edward VII, 
by Sir Luke Fildes. These will suffice to indicate the value of the 
collection from the artistic as well as the historic point of view. 

In the evening there was a Conversazione which was attended by 
the Delegates, Guests, Fellows of the College and their Ladies at the 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, at which 
the Prince of Wales was present and greeted the Delegates as they 
were individually presented to him. The Prince made a most delight- 
ful impression on all those who had the honor of being introduced. 
The cordial way in which he said a few appropriate words to each 
individual showed that he possessed much of the social tact for which 
his grandfather was so famous. 

On Wednesday, May 16, a truly magnificent dinner was given 
by the President and Fellows of the College in the Guildhall of the 
City of London. Many distinguished guests outside of the medical 
profession were present and I ean only state that the dinner fully 
justified all our anticipations of what a Guildhall banquet might be. 
From the turtle soup to the savory the great fame of a feast in Lon- 
don’s municipal hall was amply sustained. 

On Thursday, May 17, the Delegates and their Ladies were taken 
to Oxford, where they were entertained at luncheon by the Warden 
and Fellows of Merton College, of which Harvey was Warden from 
April 7, 1645 to June 24, 1646. The only personal records of 
Harvey’s Wardenship which remain at Merton College are a couple 
of signatures to some accounts. He did not keep the College Reg- 
ister in his own handwriting, as was customary, but employed an 
amanuensis. The records show that his nomination by the King to 
the position met with considerable opposition. During the brief 
period that he held the wardenship of Merton College he is said 
to have spent most of his time at Trinity College with Dr. Bathurst 
studying the incubation of fowls. The Queen occupied the Warden’s 
House from 1643 to 1646 and visitors are still shown ‘‘the Queen’s 
room’’. It is curious as showing the animosity against Harvey and 
the Royalists that his name was omitted from its proper place in the 
List of Wardens contained in the ‘‘Old Catalogue’’, but has been 
inserted in a hand belonging to the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The visitors were also taken to see some of the objects of 
interest to be found in that most interesting of places. 

On Friday, May 17, a similar visit was paid to Harvey’s alma 
mater, Cambridge, where the guests were given a luncheon by the 


Master and Fellows of Caius’ College, whence Harvey graduated. 
Those who went down by motor made a detour in order that they 
might visit the old church at Hampstead in which Harvey lies buried. 
This visit was very interesting but saddened by the prospect of the 
ruin of the church tower and the bad condition of the Harvey vault. 
It is to be hoped that the effort now projected to raise funds to 
restore the edifice and repair the vault will be pushed. I feel sure 
that the medical profession of the United States would gladly respond 
if an appeal were made to it for aid. I was told by some of the 
officers of the College that they might ask for small contributions as 
they would rather have a widespread response than large sums from 
a few persons. 

Thus ended a most dignified and delightful celebration in every 
way worthy of the great man whose work it honored. 

From the Librarian’s point of view a few of the publications 
elicited by the Terecentenary are worthy of mention. 

(1) Lier and Co. of Florence republished in fae-simile the 1628 
edition, which is in Latin, of the De Motu Cordis, making it number 
V, in their wonderful series of reprints known as Monumenta Medica. 
A copy of this was presented to each of the Delegates as the gift 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

(2) Harvey did not condescend to reply to any of the attacks 
upon his theory which were provoked by the publication of the 
De Motu Cordis, until twenty-one years had elapsed. Then, in 1649, 
he published at Cambridge and Rotterdam a second small book, also 
in Latin, De Circulatione Sanguwinis, written in the form of two 
essays addressed to Jean Riolan, the younger, professor of anatomy 
in the University of Paris, and a bitter opponent of Harvey’s views. 
In 1653 the De Motu Cordis together with the De Circulatione 
Sanguinis were translated and published in English for the first time. 
Richard Lowndes was the publisher but the name of the translator 
is not known. It was republished in 1673. This English version has 
been republished this year by the Nonesuch Press, under the skilful 
editorship of Dr. Geoffrey Keynes. We might recall that no further 
English edition of Harvey’s writings on the circulation was published 
until Dr. Mitchell Ryan made one which was published in the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal in 1832-3. In 1847 Dr. Robert Willis 
published a new translation of Harvey’s works under the auspices of 
the Sydenham Society. Keynes in an editorial note seems to prefer 
the contemporary version to the Victorian. 

(3) Dr. Geoffrey Keynes also brought out a ‘‘Bibliography of 
the Writings of William Harvey, M.D.’’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press, which ranks with his invaluable ‘‘ Bibliography of 
the Writings of Sir Thomas Browne.’’ It includes only Harvey’s 
own writings, omitting the inclusion of any of the books written about 
him or his labors.. 

In conclusion I can but express the opinion that such inter- 
national celebrations are not only enjoyable to the participants but 
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are of great value as stimulating interest in important cultural and 
historical aspects of medicine, and thereby elevating professional 
standards and in promoting international amity and goodwill. Even 
a Western municipal official must have lost some of his hatred and ill- 
will towards a country which not only brought forth a Harvey but 
shows that it has inherited the true spirit of his genius in a fitting 
celebration of his memory. 


ESCULAPIUS 
Persis GREELEY ANDERSON 


The master healer of our town, 
Js Doctor Esculapius Brown, 
Whose office is across the tracks, 
The borderline for whites and blacks. 
No text-book holds his mysteries, 
This dark, untaught Averroes, 
Who never ventured in a lab, 
Or saw an operating slab. 
His office hours begin at dawn, 
And last until the light is gone, 
And any cure he’!] undertake, 
From broken heart to bellyache. 
The secrets of the grave are his, 
He treats the croup and rheumatiz, 
And stews dark herbs to cure a cough, 
Or keep the evil spirits off. 
There’s something in his kindly face, 
That seems to cure the toughest case; 
For fractured jaw, or crippled limb, 
Lock up the spoons and trust to him. 
The whitest man in all the town, 
Is Doctor Esculapius Brown, 
Who gives the poor man of his skill, 
And then forgets to send a bill. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASE 
By Ropert L. Dickinson, M.D., New Yorxk* 
Read before the Medical Library Association, September 6, 1928 


As a first measure of exactness, whatever claim medicine has to 
being a science might have applied to it the query whether it calls 
the same things by the same names. The claims we make of render- 
ing practical service will be questioned if perfection of grammatical 
correctness or anatomical or pathological classification is deemed more 
important than agreement on a terminology which will enable us 
to compare results. During the war, in a not inconsiderable percent- 
age of instances, it was impossible to compare results from Army 
and Navy methods because these two branches of the service used 
different names for certain diseases or injuries. The whole operative 
lists of the Mayo Clinie and Johns Hopkins and Massachusetts Gen- 
eral and Bellevue are not comparable, as they differ in spots. Unless 
we come to terms on terminology, the figures on frequeney of opera- 
tion, mortality, morbidity and ecurability in the United States can- 
not be set side by side with the data of a country like Sweden, which 
for vears has had every hospital operation reported to the govern- 
ment annually on a given schedule. 

The librarians have perhaps a more vital interest in uniformity 
of nomenclature and classification than any other group in medicine. 
The librarian has done more for it through the Index Medicus and 
the Cumulative Index than any other specialist, and while doctors 
in practice have wordily disagreed over such things as anatomieal vs. 
pathological groupings, he has sawn wood. We hospital men and 
medical writers must come to him for help in the effort to speak the 
same language among ourselves. 

In setting a standard there is need for adjustment of conflicting 
requirements. Completeness must live alongside of compactness, fix- 
ity must suffer some flexibility, while conformity at a given date 
must admit of later alteration as discovery reclassifies diseases. 
Surely, what other sciences and arts have done, the art-science of 
medicine may do. Thus the recent action by the Academy of Med- 
icine in convening those groups most interested in a uniform nomen- 
clature calls for your aid and guidance and, to my thinking, for your 
official collaboration. To the mind of one who has been at work 
on the matter for decades, important principles of classification crys- 


*Representing the National Conference on Medical Nomenclature. 
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tallized out of the meetings called by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Academy which organized into the National Conference 
on Medical Nomenclature under the presidency of Dr. Haven Emer- 
son. The Chairman of the Executive Committee, Dr. George Baehr, 
clearly defined the fields for the work, so that the three varieties of 
interest would all be cared for. These are completeness, convenience, 
and specialism. 

1. An ‘‘alphabetic’’ or complete list. This must inelude all 
terms, whether sanctioned or not, with due reference to accepted 
headings and classifications. In this the Bureau of the Census and 
the Library are particularly interested. 

2. The ‘‘abridged”’ or brief list. This is for the intern’s pocket 
and the doctor’s desk and the hospital file clerk. Portability and 
practical usefulness are main requirements, although a full index 
should refer to the proper heading. 

3. The ‘‘comprehensive’’ or specialist’s list. Here fullness and 
refinement in a single line are desirable, and notations of new develop- 
ments and betterments may handily accrue. 

The organizations which have indicated to the National Confer- 
ence on Medical Nomenclature that they have appointed sub-commit- 
tees to codperate are as follows: 


American Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists and Ab- 
dominal Surgeons 
American College of Surgeons 
American Dermatological Association 
American Gynecological Society 
American Hospital Association 
American Medical Association 
American Ophthalmological Society 
American Public Health Association 
American Statistical Association 
American Urological Association 
United States Army 
United States Navy 


The additional associations invited to participate are these: 


American Association of Genito-Urinary Surgeons 

American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
American Gastro-Enterological Association 

American Laryngological Association 

American Medical Editors’ Association 

American Neurological Association 

American Association of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology 
American Orthopaedic Association 

American Otological Society 

American Pediatric Society 

American Psychiatrie Association 

American Society of Clinical Investigation 
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American Society of Tropical Medicine 
American Surgical Association 

Association of American Physicians 
The Public Health Service (Washington) 


One may merely touch on the high spots on the way which led 
up to this conference. You are all aware of the action taken by a 
large number of nations in agreeing upon an international classifica- 
tion of causes of death, and that the Bureau of the Census was 
formerly interested only in the Vital Statistics of those that were en- 
tirely dead. You may not be fully aware of the practical study that 
has been put into nomenclature of disease, particularly from the 
point of view of working out lists for hospital use. Germany de- 
veloped several. For the English language the outstanding work 
was printed in 1868, ‘‘A Nomenclature on Diseases Drawn up by a 
Joint Committee appointed by the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don.’’** Thomas Watson was chairman. The terms are printed on a 
given page in English, and on the opposite page in Latin, French, 
German and Italian. Of the 327 pages, 80 are occupied by the Index. 
It is very valuable. In my own office for thirty-five years every diag- 
nosis and complication and important symptom has been cross-in- 
dexed under the numbers of this list. 

In this country individual hospitals or groups of hospitals have 
undertaken classifications of their own. In this city the most gen- 
erally used has been the ‘‘ Bellevue Hospital Nomenclature of Disease 
and Conditions with Rules for Recording and Filing of Histories.’’* 
It was first issued in 1903, Doctors R. J. Carlisle and Warren Cole- 
man being particularly active in, its preparation and regular revisions, 
the last edition bearing the date 1922. It is mentioned as an excellent 
example of sanity and portability, 303 thin pages forming a book 
614 x 4% inches. 

Many institutions are using the ‘‘Terminology of Disease,’’ 
drawn up by Adrian V. S. Lambert, with aid from Dr. Walton Mar- 
tin, Dr. A. R. Lamb and others.* Those issued by the Massachusetts 
General and Johns Hopkins Hospitals, the Mayo Clinie and Uni- 
versity of California’ * are other examples of such lists in book form. 

A good many years ago I was instrumental in inducing the Am- 
erican Medical Association to appoint a committee on nomenclature. 
It had a distinguished membership. The three authors of dictionaries 
and a learned Greek medical man began at once to lay down the rule 
that no name would be admitted that was not grammatically and 
descriptively correct. For example, the words ‘‘appendicitis,’’ ‘‘endo- 
cervicitis,’’ and ‘‘laparotomy’’ were to be ruled out, though imbedded 
in the language. The discussion continued until the committee died 
of lexicographic paralysis. 

When with the National Council of Defense, I asked Franklin 
Martin, in the last year of the war, to call together a group represen- 
tative of a large number of interests, to try to settle on a medical 
nomenclature. The Army, the Navy, the Public Health Service, the 
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Bureau of the Census, the Association of Medical Colleges, the in- 
surance interests, the health officers of states, provinces, and muni- 

cipalities, the Public Health Association, the Statistical Association, 

the College of Surgeons, the Nurses Association, and the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics were represented or signified their general assent to 

the plan. The organization that was asked to head up the work was 

the Bureau of the Census. An emergency appropriation was secured 

from President Wilson. Under the supervision of William H. Davis, 

M.D., chief vital statistician of the Bureau, and Richard C. Lappin, 

expert special agent, quick action started, and in 1920 there was pub- 

lished the ‘‘Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Pathological Con- 

ditions, Injuries and Poisonings, for the United States,’’ of 347 pages, 

printed in English terms chiefly, but with no lists in other languages.° 

It should be clearly understood that this was a war measure, driven 

through at a gait which made careful deliberation and proportion im- 
possible, and that it was printed with the idea, as stated in the 

preface, of submitting a list to be critically overhauled for revision. 
Such revision was started in 1924 and has reached up to the letter 
**S’’. This publication will represent the ‘‘alphabetic’’ list if the 
recommendations of the Conference are generally endorsed. Issued 
by this Bureau, it will have an authority that no other source could 
give to it. 

In 1927, the American College of Surgeons endorsed the work 
of T. R. Ponton, ‘‘ Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations,’’® which, 
however well done, represents to my mind the way not to do this 
work. It represents one man’s ideas not, so far as I know, submitted 
to any general overhauling or criticism, and yet would appear to be 
the adequately studied official list of this great and far-reaching 
organization. 

It looks now as if there were hope that each special branch of. 
medicine might do what the anatomists did in the Basle Anatomical 
Nomenclature. (‘‘BNA.’’) A full list of terms was submitted to 
a large number of anatomists. On all but a few there was found to 
be agreement. Wherever there was a discussion or difference of 
opinion, each member of the Committee voted and the majority de- 
cided. Thus a standard has been fixed that covers anatomical nomen- 
clature. Revisions must occur, but one may regard all but a small 
percentage of these terms as fixtures. The neurologists are active 
in the same way. 

In conclusion, one might quote Lambert’s rule that the terms 
selected must be familiar, apply only to the particular condition, and 
have the weight of long usage, and the motto of John W. Trask that, 

if one has to choose, exact scientific correctness is less important 
than accepted and acceptable uniformity of practice. 
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JOHN DENISON HARTSHORN 
Persis G. ANDERSON 


One of the most interesting and valuable manuscripts in the his- 
tory of American medicine is the journal of a doctor’s apprentice* 
which covers four years of the pre-Revolutionary period, from 1752 
to 1756. It is doubtful if there exists a better picture of the medical 
life of that era than this composite of little daily vignettes drawn by 
young John Denison Hartshorn. This sixteen year old boy, who 
came from a family of doctors in Concord, Mass., signed papers with 
Dr. Silvester Gardiner, prosperous Boston physician, binding him- 
self for a period of five years, the agreement being that ‘‘he was to 
teach me everything he knew in physick, surgery and the business of 
an apothecary.’’ The diary consists of page after page of daily 
notations written in the minute, but entirely legible, hand of the 
student-apprentice. The last entry occurs on May 18, 1756 and a 
different hand has written on the opposite page . . . ‘‘ John Denison 
Ilartshorn died at Doct’r Sylvester Gardiners in Boston . . . aged 20 
years and six months.”’ 

Young Hartshorn was no Pepys. He has no flashes of wit to 
eibellish his sober pages. Ile writes only a straight forward account 
of the events of the day, yet, from these brief passages one comes 
to know the peppery doctor, his dragon of a wife, scapegrace Billy 
Gardiner, Jepson, the lubberly fellow apprentice, pretty Betty Young, 
the servant girl, and the friends and acquaintances who visited the 
Gardiner house. There are glimpses, tantalizingly brief, of life in 
Boston at that period. Familiar and famous names are mentioned, 
Frankland, Quincy, Johonnot, Molineux, Hancock and Adams. 

The life of John Denison Hartshorn was an everlasting struggle 
against adversity and ill health. His delicate constitution soon gave 
way under the rigors of a Spartan regime, improper diet and con- 
tinual fatigue. The last entry is significant: ‘‘I was prodigious tired 
going about all day.’’ 


*In the possession of the Boston Medical Library. 
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The diary is delightfully quotable and should be interesting to 
the layman as well as the physician or historian. 


A BUSY CHRISTMAS 


1753, Dee. 24. Eat Boyld Beef and roast pigg. John Hooker 
dyed this morning. Fortune had a very profuse sweat. Put up med- 
icine for Dr. Toothaker and Dr. Danforth of Billerica. Saw John 
Page of Bedford. Gave many poor people money. I mean Mrs. 
Gardiner, for Christmas. Began to make an alphabet to the new prize 
book. Read 100 pages Turner’s Syphilis. Put up medicine for Dr. 
Wilson of Sherburne. Asked Mrs. Gardiner if I might go to church 
on Christmas Day which she granted. O huge liberty! Fortune had 
a very profuse sweat which proved critical. He smelt very much. 

Dec. 25. For dinner, plumb pudding, roast veal, boyl’d mutton, 
& caper sauce, roast turkey, apple pye, mine’d pye, cambry tart. 
Went to church all day. Went at night to Bourke & drank 2 or 3 
bowls of punch and a glass of madaira wine. Sup at Mr. Crosby’s 
with twenty others. Played cards & came home at ten o’clock. Mrs. 
Gardiner order’d the door to be fastended to keep me out, though she 
didn’t affect it. Had the headach. Fine weather. 


THE APPRENTICE’S NIGHT OUT 


1755, March 10. Ate Hasty Pudding and milk. Fryed salt fish. 
Went dunning. Settled accounts with Mr. Prat and others. Michael 
Bourke promised me his horse to ride out in a slay, but disappointed 
me as he was not shod. Jepson, Frizell, Thomas Gardner and I ap- 
pointed to go to Thomas Bell’s in Roxbury. Accordingly he hired 
Mr. Cunningham ye Glazier’s horse and slay and gave him a dollar 
for it. We went about seven o’clock and came home and eat biscuit 
and cheese and smoked a pipe, ete. There was a large company there. 
Had great entertainment. Jepson was very boozy and lost his hand- 
kerchief and with much adjeu I got him to bed undiscovered. The 
whole cost us 24 and 9, old tenour. Fine slaying but very cold. 


THE APPRENTICE ASSISTS AN AMPUTATION 


1755, May 29. Dr. Gardiner, Doctor Thomas Williams, Doctor 
Pecker, Jepson and myself went and amputated Tucker’s wife’s leg 
after much persuasion and many arguments. We sat her in a chair 
and put a large bowl of sand under her. Applyed the tourniquet 
with a compress or two upon the arteries. I handed the instruments. 
Dr. Williams held the tourniquets. After binding a tape round the 
leg about five inches below the patella for a guide to the knife Dr. G. 
began the incision and divided quite through the membrana adiposa, 
then Pecker drawing the skin tought, next the muscles were divided, 
then the catlin to divide the interosseous muscles, then with the saw 
the leg was seperated. Five vessells were taken up, lint apply’d and 
two pladgets of digest over them, two longitudinal compresses, three 
double about three inches wide, then a Malta cross, and then the 


doubled headed bandages. Afterwards an anodyne of Batm. dropszss. 
Brought the leg home and Pecker dissected it. Fine day. 


THE APPRENTICE GOES A-DUNNING 


1755. March 14. Went for to secure D.G’s debt of Edmund 
Quincy. Rode old Ranger. Went to Mr. Auchmuty’s and got a writ 
of attachment. Sat out in very bad riding. Got to Baldwin’s at Sud- 
bury to dinner. Went to How’s in Sudbury. Bought four lemmons 
at Morses for 4 and 6. Stoped at Agur’s at Shrewsbury. Arrived at 
Stern’s Worcester 10 o’clock. 

15. Sat out. Oated my horse at Seargent’s. Went to Lawton’s 
at Leicester where I hired his horse & left my own that was tired. At 
Brookfield walked Overlay’s Hill, a prodigious long hill. Got lost 
several time by reason of deep snow and footpaths. Called at Deacon 
Lyman’s tavern in Cold Spring. Had a drink of beer. Cold Spring 
a very unpleasant place, very poor huts, the roads uneven & full of 
water as the freshetts were high. 

16. Arrived at Dr. Crouch at eleven o’clock forenoon. He 
treated me very kindly. Dined upon an Indian pudding and piece of 
roast beef. Rode to meeting in the afternoon with the Doctor’s fam- 
ily ina slay. Heard Alex. McDowell preach & never heard more non- 
sense comprehended in so few words. 

17. Went over Hadley ferry. At Northampton made a bowl of 
punch with a lemmon I had in my pocket & treated Mr. Hooker, the 
minister of Northampton who was going to Springfield. A pretty 
gentleman, courting Col. Worthington’s sister! Lodged at Dr. Pyn- 
chon’s. Supped on bread and cheese. 

18. Got extracts of Quincy’s lands. Coud’nt pass over the 
Chicupee River it was so high. Arrived at Capt. Day’s. Dined, 
oated. He had a likely daughter. There was a woman, an idiot there. 
Arrived at Cutlar’s in Western. Saw an old negro who said he was 
102 years old. Gave him a dram & some supper. Ilad a good deal 
of fun with him. 

19. Proceeded to Worcester. Called & gave Dr. Chandler a 
letter. Got to Stearns at night. Mrs. Stearns daughter was taken 
with a colic. I ordered rhubarb and calomel but cou’d get none. A 
plentifull drink of marshmallow tea, by which her pains abated. The 
negro boy blackballed my boots. I gave him 2 and 6. 

20. Sat from Worcester. Met Dr. Smith of Shrewsbury. Got 
to Mrs. Williams at Marlboro. Went to see Dr. Brigham. Drank 
some cyder. He gave my horse some oats. Went to bed at 2 o’clock 
at night. Very tired. 

21. Sat out for Boston. Got my horse’s shoes mended at Lex- 
ington. Carried a letter to Charlestown, came over ferry and got 
home to dinner. Told D. G. my journey, what I had done and he 
comended me. A list of Towns I went thro, Roxbury, Cambridge, 
Watertown, Waltham, Weston, Sudbury, Marlboro, Westboro, South- 
bury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Leicester, Spencer, Brookfield, Cold 


Springs, Hadley, Hatfield, Northampton, Springfield, Brimfield, 
Western, Ware River, Carlisle, Concord, Lexington, Charlestown. 
Warm day, my face much burned with riding. The muscles of my 
thighs were in great pain. Heard that a very rich city called Madras 
in the East Indies was taken by the french. Hot rumors of war. 
Tended shop all the afternoon. 


THE APPRENTICE TREATS THE SOLDIERS 


May 13, 1756. Roast Veal. No supper. Rainy day. Several 
more of my nurses taken sick. Some had purple eruptions, great 
lassitude, nausea & indeed all the symptoms of the soldiers. I took 
out a large piece of the tibia from Cobleigh’s leg. I had an account 
from the country of the mortality among the soldiers in ye country. 
They were taken with pains as ours were, vomiting, delirium, ete. 
They were not forbidden meat, treated with blisters and evacuations 
and they all had petechia and died the fifth day commonly. I went 
to see my soldiers & found most of ’em better, but all insatiable for 
food. I forbid food, watery drinks, butter and everything oily or 
greasy. I permitted a few of ’em water gruell with spices and a 
little at a time. They more or less went home every day but I always 
gave them directions as to their regimen when they went. Wrote 
letters to London. Bled a woman at the factory. Drest many 
wounds and opened several abscesses. I have no manner of time to 


write to my friends nor yet read one word. Went to Coffee House 
to carry some London letters. Saw Asa Rice my old class mate at 
school. Very tired, very ragged and what not! 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Executive Committee has voted to accept the formal invita- 
tion of the Cleveland Medical Library Association to hold the Annual 
Meeting at Cleveland on September 3-5th. Headquarters will be at 
the Library, 11,000 Euclid Avenue. It is hoped that arrangements 
may be made for an exhibition of the new medical books. Much im- 
portant business will come before the meeting and a large attendance 
is necessary in the best interests of the Association. Cleveland is a 
fine city in which to meet. It has much to interest the medical 
librarian; a fine new medical library building, one of the best and 
most progressive public libraries in the country, the Crile Clinic, 
Western Reserve University and other institutions. Reserve the first 
week in September for Cleveland. 


THE BIOLOGY-MEDICAL LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


By Mareuerite E. CAMPBELL, 


Librarian-in-Charge 


During the early days of the University of Chicago, about 1896, 
the Biology Library was established as an entity. It was housed in 
rented rooms on Fifty-fifth Street and had, as a nucleus of the pres- 
ent library, about 8,400 volumes. The only library attendant was a 
recruit from the student ranks. 

The Biology Library remained in those quarters two or three 
years and was then moved into the new Zoology Building, one of the 
group designated as the Hull Laboratories. The first librarian was 
appointed in 1898 and served about two years. 

In 1900, Miss Emma L. Dickinson was appointed Librarian and 
served in that capacity until the summer of 1928; then, owing to the 
growth of the Library and the demands for reference work, she 
was made reference librarian of the biological and medical group, and 
the administrative and executive work of the Library placed in other 
hands. 
When first housed in the Zoology Building, the Biology Library 
consisted of three stacks of four divisions each. In 1900, two more 
were added and with the growth of the Library more stacks were 
added from time to time until there was no more space and from then 
on the congestion became progressively greater. The funds, at first, 
were small and had to cover the diverse needs, but they increased 
as the Library grew. 

With the establishment of the new medical group in 1927 the 
Biology and Billings libraries were incorporated into one library and 
placed under one administrative head; the Billings Library being 
in charge of a trained assistant, and the librarian-in-charge, for the 
time being having offices in the Biology Library. The Biology Library, 
having outgrown its quarters in the Zoology Building, was moved, in 
the fall of 1927, into the old Physiology Building, now called Culver 
Hall. The new quarters consisted of: office, reading room (seating 
about fifty), and four large stack rooms now housing approximately 
90,000 volumes. 

From 1896 to 1927 the Biology library served the departments 
of Physiology, Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology, Hygiene 
and Bacteriology, Pathology, Anatomy, Zoology and Botany, As the 
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University, until 1927, was not engaged in clinical instruction, there 
was no effort to make the Biology Library serve as a medical library, 
although a large number of books of a non-clinical nature were housed 
in it, since many of the departments served had a certain fundamental 
interest in medicine. 

In 1916 definite plans were made toward clinical instruction in 
the University. A sum of $5,300,000 was raised for a medical building 
including a hospital and endowment. At a later date Dr. Billings 
gave his own library to the University with the stipulation that a read- 
ing room be provided in the Hospital building so that the staff therein 
might have constant access to his library. The actual placing of the 
library in the University was in 1922. Also, about this date, Dr. 
Billings gave a further sum of $25,000 as an endowment for the 
purpose of continuing the subscriptions to journals included in his 
library. 

The plans for the new medical building were begun in 1923 in- 
corporating the ‘‘ Billings Memorial Library’’ as it is called in honor 
of the late Dr. Billings (the father of the donor of the Library). 
This was included from the beginning, without a definite idea as to its 
administration. Dr. Billings, however, had expressed himself as wish- 
ing that his library should not necessarily be kept as a unit but that 
it should be shelved according to any general policy adopted by the 
University. 

Since the old Biology Library had so greatly outgrown its old 
quarters that it was physically difficult to administer and conditions 
were rapidly growing worse, it was realized that some new provision 
must be made for it, and, in 1926 or thereabouts, a committee was 
formed to study the situation, and make recommendations to the Uni- 
versity Administration. The following possibilities were suggested : 

1. Transfer of the Biology Library to the Physiology Building 
(as was done). 

2. Making the Medical Library the central library and leaving 
only a small branch library in the old quarters in the Zoology Build- 
ing. 

3. Finding quarters for the central library in the Harper group 
and leaving a small branch library in the Biological and medical 
groups. 


The consideration of these possibilities occupied the Committee 
for some time. One great difficulty was the shelving of individual 
sets. It was finally decided that the two units of the Library should 
be under the same administration and that the shelving of books and 
periodicals should be a purely administrative question. After this 
decision was made, no more trouble arose as to the division of the 
Library and the majority of the Faculty users do not care where a 
book is shelved as long as it is accessible. 

As a matter of expediency, when the new Billings Library was 
completed, the clinical material, of chief interest to the clinical staff, 
was placed there. - 


It is the policy of the present administration that all new clinical 
material be housed in Billings up to the capacity of the library and 
that of a general or a purely historical nature be housed in Biology. 
It seems to be a reasonable and suitable division and since the estab- 
lishment of messenger service between the two units, a member of the 
Faculty, wherever he may be located, may secure a wanted volume in 
a very short time from either library. 

The libraries now contain approximately from 50,000 to 60,000 
volumes and subscribe to about five hundred periodicals, while many 
more are received as gifts or as exchanges. 

In order to make this one of the great scientific libraries it is 
necessary that back files of the periodicals be completed and that the 
best reference books in all the varied field of biological and medical 
knowledge be on its shelves. Recently there has been donated, from 
various sources, a sum of some $50,000 for this purpose. This amount 
is to be divided into five annual sums of $10,000 each over a period of 
five years. 

The Biology Library and Billings Library have, as an adminis- 
trative staff, the Librarian-in-Charge, the Reference Librarian, and 
two trained assistants; one being in charge of the Billings Library, 
and the other being in charge of the Biology Reading Room. Be- 
sides these there are student assistants and a messenger for the 
joint use of both libraries, so that at any time there is a sufficient 
personnel to care for the reading public. Both libraries are open 
from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. every week day except Saturday, when the 
Biology Library closes at 5 P. M. This does not affect Billings which 
is open all day Sunday as well. Both libraries are closed on holidays. 

Books and periodicals are loaned for home use to students, with 
certain necessary reservations, while a very generous method of loans 
is given to all members of the Faculty and graduate students. 

This arrangement is, of necessity, temporary, as this growing 
young giant will outgrow its quarters again within a few years. There 
are tentative plans for an enlargement and when this takes place we 
shall see another shifting of the medical and biological quarters, this 
time to a building where there will be ample room for growth. Even 
though this may take a number of years to accomplish it is a worth- 
while dream of the future. 

In the meantime, both libraries are serving an ever growing 
public and serving it more efficiently than could be the case in the 
early days of the Biology Library. 
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THE MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 


The medical librarian was born with a silver answer under his 
tongue. Verily, thou shalt not phaze him. He hath a liberal educa- 
tion and acquireth knowledge daily. He knoweth the names of the 
readers and greeteth them. Sometimes he remembereth their middle 
initials. If a woman, she recalleth also their neckties and the color 
of their eyes. 

The medical librarian must have the agility of a robin, the eye 
of a hawk and the voice of a dove. When he refuseth it seemeth like 
conferring a favor. He loveth his books. He handleth a rare old 
volume like a newborn babe. The waste of time is unknown to him. 
He knoweth that while he listeneth to a tedious recital he can figure 
where the money is coming from to mend that leak in the roof. 

He is not disturbed when a wild-eyed youth cometh up to de- 
mand, ‘‘What use are eyebrows anyway?’’ He beginneth with the 
antennae of insects and worketh up. He may not be certain at the 
moment whether cachexia is a troublesome cough or a skin disease, 
but tomorrow he will know ALL about it, and henceforth thou shalt 
not stick him on cachexia. Frequently he hath disciples to whom 
he sayeth not merely, ‘‘Thou shalt do thus and so,’’ but, ‘‘Thou shalt 
do thus and so, and I will explain to thee WHY.’’ He is always 
approachable, and usually available, for though he roameth afar 
thou canst get him by phone. He taketh notes and is able to read 
them. He treasureth old clippings and pasteth them in books for 
reference. Even a toothache doth not affect his invariable courtesy. 
He putteth himself out for people and LIKETH it. He is just. His 
fellow-workers speak kindly of him at other times than just before 
Christmas or pay-day. His library looketh like a library and not like 
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an art exhibit, curiosity shop, or a club room. People come there 
to read, and he seeth that not one goeth away empty handed. Search, 
and thou shalt find him, maybe even in thine own home town. 


WITH THE A. L. A. AT WASHINGTON 


The annual convention of the American Library Association held 
at Washington, D. C., during the week of May 13-19 was rather dis- 
appointing, not so much because of the counter attractions of Wash- 
ington as the scattered locations of the meetings which made it diffi- 
cult to attend the desired programs. It was almost impossible to meet 
other librarians except by special appointment and one heard every- 
where expressed the wish that the conference might be held in such 
a place as West Baden or other like places with ample accommoda- 
tions concentrated in a small area. 

Because of its lack of statistics and dry facts the President’s ad- 
dress deserved special comment. For its helpfulness to the young 
librarian it proved inspiring and stimulating. The reminder that 
each is a representative of his or her library while outside of the 
library walls, that one should be able to note definite progress in his 
work daily and that one should make himself so efficient that he 
eould not be replaced without great difficulty were good guides to the 
ambitious young librarian. 

Of more than usual interest was the announcement that the Coun- 
cil of the A. L. A. had approved the formation of the Periodical Sec- 
tion. Both sessions of the Roundtable on periodicals had excellent 
programs and were well attended, there being almost three hundred 
present at the second meeting. This Section promises to be one of 
the most important in the Association as both general and special 
libraries are concerned with periodicals. The discussion on regional 
purchasing areas for periodicals was of great interest because of the 
difficulties attendant upon the related problem of inter-library loans. 

Ordinarily attendance at the A. L. A. conventions has much to 
offer to any librarian because of the opportunities for contact with 
the outstanding members of the profession. 

Special Libraries Association which met jointly with A. L. A. is 
a fine organization but it has little to offer the medical librarian ex- 
cept in a general way because its stronghold is among the commercial 
libraries. 

One of the sessions of the Bibliographical Society of America 
held great interest for medical librarians as Mr. Nathan van Patten 
formerly of Queen’s University but now of Leland Standford Uni- 
versity read a paper on the Medical Literature of Mexico and Central 
America. This paper was presented to the Bibliographical Society for 
publication and will later be published also by Leland Standford Uni- 
versity so that it will be available for reference. 

Miss Blake Beem, of the Boston Medical Library was reelected 
Secretary of the Periodical Section of the A. L. A. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A correction. Through an error the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association has been called the Cleveland Academy of Medicine in 
the numerical list of libraries and on the printed letter heads of the 
Association. The two are separate organizations and the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association is a member of the Medical Library As- 
sociation and should be addressed as such at 11,000 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. Mr. J. C. Harding is the Librarian. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall, New Orleans, Chairman; Miss Mary 
O. Boynton, Burlington, Vermont; Miss Marguerite E. Campbell, 
Chicago; Miss Minnie Goehring, Denver; Miss Eva G. Kyte, Cin- 
cinnati; Miss Elizabeth E. Schramm, New York. 

Nine libraries and two individuals have been admitted to mem- 
bership since the September meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard, Acting Chairman and her committee are 
at work on the problem which to date centers around the Exchange. 
The Executive Committee which has had the question of necessary 
amendments to the By-Laws under consideration for the past few 


years is now formulating certain amendments to be presented to the 
Committee and to the Association at the annual meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON THE QUARTERLY CUMULATIVE INDEX MEDICUS 


The Committee, under the Chairmanship of Miss Janet Doe has 
made considerable progress and those in authority at the American 
Medical Association have become interested to some extent and it 
is hoped that favorable action will result from the negotiations now 
being carried on between the interested parties. 


EXCHANGE 


The Exchange has been very successful during the past year 
under the management of Miss Lawrence. Unfortunately the Asso- 
ciation is again confronted with the task of procuring another man- 
ager as Miss Lawrence cannot continue work after June, 1929. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee will be glad to receive appli- 
cations for the position. 
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NEWS FROM THE LIBRARIES 


By Miss Mary LovisE MarsHALL 


1551 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


BALTIMORE 


The annual report of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Library for 
the year ending June 30, 1928, records a total of 31,037 volumes in the 
Library, of which number 1646 were added during the current year. 


BROOKLYN 


Kings County Medical Society Library. The annual report for 
1928 shows a steady increase in readers and circulation. The number 
of volumes is estimated at 114,800. The Staff now consists of the 
Librarian and five assistants. 


CHICAGO 


The American Conference on Hospital Service, with the full ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees and Delegates, has made an agree- 
ment with the American Hospital Association to maintain and ad- 
minister the Hospital Library and Service Bureau on and after 
June 30, 1929. To give the American Hospital Association full free- 
dom in the administration of the Bureau Miss Donelda R. Hamlin, 
Director of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau since its estab- 
lishment, has presented her resignation to take effect June 25, 1929. 

John Crerar Library. During the year a critical revision of all 
the books in the stacks was begun and is about half finished. In order 
to relieve congestion much relatively less used material has been 
shelved outside of the stacks, but within easy access. 2058 volumes 
were added to the department of Medical Sciences during 1928. The 
total number of volumes in that department on December 31, 1928 
was 92,753. 


NEW YORK 


The New York Academy reports a definite increase in attendance 
during the second year in the new building. The total number of 
volumes in the Library on December 31, 1928 was 156,265, of which 
6,009 were added during the year. 


PHILADELPHIA 


College of Physicians. The number of volumes in the Library at 
the end of 1928 was 158,041. 2667 volumes were added during the 
year. The total number of incunabula was 379 titles in 365 volumes. 
Seven were added during 1928. 


ST. LOUIS 


‘‘The Library of the St. Louis Medical Society is the recipent of 
a very valuable medical history collection, which is to be known as 
‘The James Moores Ball Medical History Collection’ and it is now on 
display in the West Room on the second floor of the Society building, 
where it is to remain in perpetuity. 

In the absence of a catalog, the contents of this collection can 
be only approximately estimated. It comprises the following: 

1. 1000 volumes dating from 1502 down to the present year. 

2. 1500 medical portraits; many of them being rare copper 
plates. 
3. Several thousand pamphlets, clippings and reprints dealing 
with medical history.’’ 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative, Historical. An introductory 
manual. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, assistant librarian of 
Princeton University, with the collaboration of Frank Keller 
Walter, librarian of the University of Minnesota. New York and 
London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. xii, 1 leaf, 519p. illus. 
8’. $7.50. 


Twenty-five million books in the world! and 25,000,000 different 
books at that! As Artemus Ward would say: ‘‘This is 2 much’’, 
Henry B. Van Hoesen’s ‘‘ Bibliography: practical, enumerative, his- 
torieal’’ takes this bibliographic bull by the horns; he points out in 
orderly manner the many paths that may be followed into this mass 
of books and followed to a successful emergence on the other side. 
To one who began his library work with the beginning of this 
century this work suggests A. R. Spofford’s ‘‘ Book for all readers’’ ; 
but Van Hoesen goes much further into the historical field, especially 
into the history of writing and printing. 

Bibliography as a collection of references to books is treated 
at length, with special fields examined and their resources noted. 
Medicine receives but little more than a page, however, which seems 
too little to a medical bibliographer; but in the scheme here followed 
it is adequate. The general principles which apply to all branches of 
knowledge are fully discussed, making it a very valuable book to all 
librarians and bibliographers. 

The author divides the material of bibliography into four groups: 
Ilistorical; Bibliotheeal (library history and administration) ; 
Knumerative (lists of books, ‘‘bibliographies’’) ; and Practical (meth- 
ods of work of student and author). The last is treated in chapter 
II, a little less than 40 pages out of the 420 of his text, a rather brief 
presentation it seems. Proof-reading and related subjects get the 
scantiest sort of treatment though what is given is packed with in- 
formation and thoroughly documented. 

In his quotation of authorities Van Hoesen is careful and com- 
prehensive. Every subject touched has its reference for the reader 
to pursue it in any direction. This documentation is natural enough 
to the assistant librarian of Princeton University, a position Mr. Van 
Hfoesen has held for a number of years. Would that medical authors 
were as careful! His list of references, containing some 2,000 items 
occupies little more than 75 pages so well is it organized, not sacrific- 
ing authors’ first names, be it said. The list is arranged in paragraphs 
paralleling the chapters with the items numbered from 1 to the end. 
This is followed by a subject index which indexes not only the text 


of the book but the bibliographical list as well, prefixing the citation 
of the latter item by ‘‘no.”’ 

The price asked seems a good deal for a book of this sort, even to 
medical librarians who are getting used to expensive books, but the 
more one reads this work and discovers the immense amount of labor 
that has gone into it and the immense amount of information one 
gets out of it, the more he feels that he is not only getting his money’s 
worth, but that he is getting a real bargain. Librarians old in service 
will use this as a reference handbook while the young and inexperi- 
enced will find it a valuable text-book. 

FRANK PLACE, 
New York Academy of Medicine. 


Garrison, Fielding H. An introduction to the history of medicine. 
4 ed. 996 p. 8°. Phila., Saunders, 1929. $12.00. 


This authoritative reference text has been completely revised 
and rewritten. A section on medicine in prehistoric times has been 
added as well as new material in many chapters. ‘‘ Effort has been 
made to do justice to the recent medicine of Russia, Italy, Spain and 
the Latin-American countries.’’ The chronology and bibliographies 
have been increased nearly twofold. 

The chronology would be much more useful for reference pur- 
poses if the various items had been included in the author and sub- 
ject indices. Names merely mentioned in the text are indexed but 
most important events in the chronology are unindexed. It is to be 
hoped that the author in the next edition will remedy this defect. 

This work should be in every library, even if it is the only new 
book to be purchased by the library. 


Ruchmich, Christian A. German-English Dictionary of Psychological 
Terms. 45 p.12mo. Athens Press, Iowa City, Iowa. $1.00. 
A special vocabulary of particular use to bibliographers, cata- 
logers and classifiers. 


Garrison, Fielding H. Available sources and future prospects of med- 
ical biography. 586-607 p. 8°. V. 7. 1928. Reprinted from 
the Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, May 1928. 


A valuable and comprehensive list of sources for research in 
medical biography arranged by nationalities. Also includes a list of 
works concerning anonymns and peseudonymns. 


NOTES ON LIBRARY PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


Epitep By Miss BLAKE BEEM 
Boston Medical Library 


GERMAN PERIODICALS 


In 1926 the Executive Committee was instructed to investigate 
the ‘‘high’’ cost of German medical periodicals. Mr. Robert, Mr. 
Frankenberger and Miss Brinton made a thorough study of the mat- 
ter and entered into correspondence with the German publishers and 
the officers of the ‘‘Bérsenverein’’. Although not now on the Execu- 
tive Committee Mr. Robert and Mr. Frankenberger have continued 
their efforts to reduce the cost of medical periodicals and have finally 
induced Springer to make some small concessions to American li- 
braries, especially concerning his ‘‘Jahresberichtes.’’ Recently Mr. 
Paul Gottschalk of Berlin, a prominent German book-dealer, dis- 
cussed the matter at length with Dr. I. I. Lemann, Chairman of the 
Library Committee of Tulane Medical Library and Mr. Gottschalk 
offered to place the facts before the German authorities if they were 
presented to him in writing. 

Acting upon this suggestion, Dr. Lemann and Miss Marshall 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Gottschalk: 


March 25, 1929. 
Mr. Paul Gottschalk, 
Unter den Linden 3 a, 
Berlin W 8, 
Germany. 
My dear Mr. Gottschalk: 

In accordance with our promise made to you at the time of your 
visit here in December, we are now writing to ask you to use your good 
offices in remonstrating with the proper authorities and those persons 
concerned, as to the extraordinary cost of the German medical jour- 
nals. As we explained to you, the matter has now reached a breaking 
point, when the medical libraries in America, other than the two or 
three with unlimited means must seriously consider the discontinu- 
ance of the German journals whose subscriptions run to fifty, one 
hundred and even one hundred and fifty dollars per year. You can 
understand that it is a matter of most serious importance that we 
make our funds go as far as possible, and that therefore we may be 
forced to eliminate journals which while of interest, and perhaps 
of a certain importance can be sacrificed for others more essential. 
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There are two or three points in connection with this matter, 
which we stressed to you and repeat here. First, if the American 
subseriptions are restricted to the few libraries with immense endow- 
ments, the cost to the publisher will mount even higher. 

Second, it is the impression here in America, that German jour- 
nals are padding their pages, in the sense that they publish more 
than is necessary or desirable in view of the high cost of publication. 
In this connection, we wish to suggest that if the cost of publication 
is as great as has been claimed, it would be better to use a severer 
censorship over the material to be printed rather than to run the 
risk (which we consider a serious one) of having to suspend all pub- 
lication of this kind. 

Third, it has been repeatedly reported to us that German pub- 
lishers are charging one rate to Germany, another to Continental 
Europe, a third rate to England and a fourth rate in America, on the 
basis that we Americans have plenty of money and can and should 
pay more. We protest vigorously against the injustice of such a pro- 
cedure. You can understand how such a poliey will soon lead to the 
killing of the goose which laid the golden egg. If the report is not 
true, you will understand how irritating it is and how its repetition 
must lead to radical action on the part of American subscribers. 

Finally, we wish to remind you of a point that concerns your 
own business closely, that is, that at the present prices, subscriptions 
are taken only by rich and staple institutions, never by weak ones, 
nor by individuals. These rich and staple institutions will always 
keep their files and there will never be a possibility of any of these 
publications coming to the second hand market. 

We trust that you will give this matter the careful consideration 
and energetie effort which we believe our mutual interests demand. 

Very truly yours, 
I. I. Lemann, M.D., Chairman, and 
Mary Louise Librarian. 


The ‘British Association for the Advancement of Science’’ has 
also become interested in the question and it might be wise for the 
Association to appoint a special committee to work in conjunction 
with the British Association. 
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Iu Memoriam 


JANE GRAY ROGERS 


Late Librarian 
Tulane Medical Library 
Died October, 1928 


LEWIS HARLOW TAYLOR, M.D. 


Charter Member and Past Officer. 
Late Librarian and “Father” of the 
Luzerne County Medical Society Library, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Died November, 1928 
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